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to employ it most diligently and ingeniously in the
construction of their system. They investigate,
they argue, they wind their way most skilfully
through remote ages; they balance data, they draw
conclusions, and they summon most affirmatively
our belief in the whole process, our confidence in
the whole result. But how is this process carried
on, and by what instrument are these broad con-
clusions drawn? Why, certainly, by the understand-
ing, by the human reason, by the very organ that
we were schooled in the outset to look upon with
suspicion and distrust. If this organ be really so
weak and fallible, then there is good reason to sus-
pect that it may have played off its tricks upon
these very philosophers themselves, as well as upon
the rest of the world. At any rate, unless they can
show themselves to be favoured by some especial
exemption from human infirmity, they cannot
reasonably wonder or complain, if we apply the
principle they have taught us to themselves, and
take occasion of doubting the conclusions of the
human understanding, as employed in their own
reasonings, since it is, by their own confession, an
organ by no means to be trusted with impunity.

Let us look somewhat more closely, however,
at the theory itself. The theory, as we have just
seen, affirms that none of our certain knowledge,
upon any of the great questions of moral and philo-
sophic truth, comes from the nature and constitu-
tion of the human faculties; but, that it is to be
gained solely as a direct communication from an